CHAPTER VII. LONDON AND  LOCAL ALLUSIONS.
IN considering the London manners of the seventeenth century, we cannot but feel that in some respects a more agreeable life was lived then than we live now in the end of the nineteenth century. Plenty of good work was done, but there was more sociability, and men and women found time to enjoy themselves in an open-hearted fashion. This was owing partly to the smaller size of the town. We must remember that London ran east and west along the river, which was the most frequented highway, and that it extended a very little way either north or south of the river. Marylebone Gardens, just south of what is now Marylebone Road, were situated in a northern village, while within half a mile of London Bridge in the south were the fields of Surrey. Here, then, was one reason for the greater mixing of men in social intercourse; but there was another in the more sensible arrangement of the meals. The only fixed meal in the day was the dinner at twelve o'clock (which was often eaten at a tavern), and all the rest were movable feasts.
TAVERNS.
These dinners at the taverns cost a great deal of money; thus on June 2Oth, 1665 (Thanksgiving day for the victory over .the Dutch), there was a dinner of officers of the Navy and Commissioners of the Ordnance at the "Dolphin." It was evidently a grand occasion, and it ought to have t>een a grand dinner, for there were nine present, and the share of each was 34^., equal to about six or seven pounds of our money. I suppose Pepys knew all the taverns of London well, for he mentions many both in the City and Westminster, and visited two or three in one day. We 180 Navy might be alluded to here, such as the government of the dockyards, the payment of sailors by tickets, and the business of the Chest at Chatham, but the discussion of these matters cannot be dealt with in the space at our disposal. Suffice it to say that particulars on some of these points will be found in the publications of the Navy Records Society.
